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CaarTer XXXIIT.—-“ He 


. OU will join us, Edward—it will seem ungra- | 
cious to the Walfords to refuse—and papa | 


will be disappointed if you absent yourself.” 
“Well, yes, I suppose I must, Carric; not that 


VOL. IV. 


SHoutp Have WAITED.” 

I care about the Walfords, but I shouldn’t like to 

disappoint our father, especially now when we’ve 

got dear mother with us. No wonder that he seems 

bent upon our getting all the enjoyment that is 
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to be had out of a London visit, which, I suppose, 
means doing all that is to be done in the way of 
lion-hunting.” 

“Exactly, Edward; with your usual discernment 
you have mastered the position. So it is to be 
understood that in this or any other expedition we 
may safely count upon you as one of our knights of 
escort?” 

“Yes; but mind, I don’t do it to please Mrs. 
Walford and her sister Lettie, but only because I 
don’t want our mother to miss any sight that is 


worth seeing, or get it into her dear head that I | 
| 


would rather spend my time with the club fellows 
than with her.” 

This conversation took place in one of the draw- 
ing-rooms of a fashionable London hotel, and the 
speakers were Caroline Arden and her brother, who, 
greatly to his own dissatisfaction, had found himself 
obliged to join the family party in their emigration 
from Lowfield at the time when he most wished to 
be near Eva. They had left two days before Mr. 
Ashton’s illness had assumed its more serious aspect, 
and as the relations between himself and Eva did not 
sanction a correspondence, he was as yet ignorant 
that any change for the worse had tak=n place since 
the night of John Hesketh’s visit to her father. 

Mr. Arden’s journey had first arisen out of a 
business necessity requiring his presence, relative to 
the purchase of some property near London. The 
idea of making it a family journey had occurred to 
the amiable master of Lowfield by his wife express- 
ing a desire to accompany him, to which Caroline, 
craving for change and excitement, had eagerly added 
a similar petition; but Mr. Arden’s arrangements 
had not included the Walfords, who, somewhat to his 
dismay, declared their intention of taking London in 
their autumn tour, for the sole purpose of enjoying it 
in company with “dear Caroline.” The result was the 
union of the two parties, who travelled by the same 
train and were located at the same hotel, an arrange- 
ment to which Mrs. Arden was never quite reconciled, 
the presence of Carrie’s gay friends forming the 
burden of some quiet regrets, which she confided to 
her son, who was ready to endorse any complaint. 
He was then brooding over a private grievance of his 
own, which he put down to the same source, 





His sister had pointedly expressed her wish for him | 
to cultivate the acquaintance of Mrs, Walford’s sister | 


Lettie. 
addition to her own ample fortune, she would inherit 
great wealth from a rich godfather, who, haviag no 
children of his own, had made her his heiress. 
the obvious motive of trying to efface from her 
brother’s mind the impression of Eva Ashton, 
Caroline had rather unskilfully made her attempt at 
matchmaking by constantly throwing Miss Lettie 
upon her brother’s attentions, a piece of mancuvring 
which he chose to resent. 

There was a provoking gleam in Caroline’s dark 


The young lady was not beautiful; but, in | 








eyes as she answered her brother, “Of course, 
Edward, we are all anxious for mamma to enjoy hep 
visit before she returns to rusticate at Lowfield; but 
that is not the only point which you are anxious to 
impress upon me, Mr. Edward. The truth is, that for 
some reason which I can just dimly guess at, you are 
not even amiable enough to see where your own 
advantage lies, or credit your friends with any good 
intentions towards you, no matter how they may be 
studying your interest; but let this pass now, I 
have made up my mind not to dwell upon anything 
unpleasant this morning, for Iam not without hope 
that you will recover from your present fit of folly, 
and, it may be, give me cause to be proud of my only 
brother.” 

She spoke with heightened colour in her cheeks, 
It was no. light impulse that moved her now, 
Edward looked at her wonderingly, surprised at her 
earnestness, which had the effect of checking his 
irritation at her words. 

“ What on earth is all this about, Carrie?” 

She drew nearer to him, speaking in a low, eager 
voice, with a slight quiver of her slender curved lips, 

“You are the only son of our house, the last of 
our father’s name: as such your future position is 
more to me than I can tell. You do not know what 
I should be prepared to sacrifice on your account and 
my own, rather than that we two should not uphold 
our name before the world. I could bear any dis- 
appointment better than that.” 

The last words brought with them a sudden pang 
in the recolleetion of her last interview with Lionel 
Elliott, and the dreary life which she had chosen, 
shaped itself more vividly before her in the conviction 
that even if she gained all that she craved, life would 
still be-dreary and barren to her without his love. 

Edward looked at her in silence. That brief con- 
versation seemed to have given him a new reading 
of his sister’s character, and a return of his old 
suspicion concerning herself and Lionel Elliott at 
that moment flashed upon his mind, at first dimly 
defined, but gradually gathering all the force of con- 
viction, as half-forgotten words and incidents swept 
back upon his memory. 

“ Caroline,” he said, flushing to his temples with 
self-consciousness, “‘ suppose that a mutual affection 
existed between you and some one every way worthy 
of you, except that he had his way to make in the 
world, you surely would not let that come between 


|} you?” 


With | 


He shrank from the hard tone in her voice as she 
said slowly, “ Yes, I would.” 

“What, let it divide you from each other ?” 

eyes, 

“ Even though you knew that it would be throwing 
up your happiness ?” 

She repeated his words: “Even though I knew it 
would be throwing up my happiness. I could refuse 
other offers and live my life alone, but i 
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Her brother interrupted her and hastily finished 
the sentence. 

“Not marry the poor fellow in his time of 
struggle. I don’t like to hear it, Carrie; it’s not the 
sort of talk that one expects to come from a young 

ae 

Caroline’s face flushed as she said, “The poor 
fellow, as you call him, would not thank me for 
marrying him, if he possessed a manly spirit, butwould 
frst win his way to my level.” 

« And if he failed ?” 

«Then let him seek a wife in his own station. 
But why all this questioning ?” 

“Because I understand it all now, Carrie; I was 
right from the first. You love Lionel Elliott, and he 
loves you in return, but you have cast him aside: I 
am sorry for it, sister.” 

The proud head drooped before him for an instant, 
and the expression of the agitated face was a revela- 
tion to him. She spoke hurriedly— 

“Edward you have wrung out my secret. I rely 
upon your honour to keep it to yourself; remember, 
interference is useless: it cannot alter anything or 
do good to either of us.” 

At that moment the handle of the door turned, and 
Caroline sprang to the window, where she stood as if 
gazing into the street below. When their father 
entered, Edward, unprepared for such quick transi- 
tions, was astonished to see his sister turn round, 
looking her usual self, as she said gaily, “‘ Where 
have you left mamma? I suppose she has finished 
her toilette. That reminds me, papa, that you 
ordered the carriage to be round immediately after 
luncheon, and I shall only just have time to dress. 
But what is there in that paper in your hand? You 
look as though you were bringing us good news;” 
and with something of curiosity she came across 
the room with her soft, stately step. 

Mr. Arden met her with a beaming smile. “You 
are right, my dear, I am bringing good news, 
for think you will receive it asI did. Stay, what 
isto be our expedition this morning ?” 

He asked this with a provoking air of mystery, 
playfully holding the paper from the inquisitive eyes 
of his listeners. 

“T believe we are going to visit the Exhibition,” 
replied Caroline. 

“Ah, yes, of course, the Exhibition,” repeated her 
father, with another beaming smile; “ but, my dear, 
we are really going to see the new work which is 
making such a sensation in the art world. You remem- 
ber Mr. Walford telling us about it this morning, 
such a splendid success for the sculptor! I havea 
glowing panegyric on it in this paper, and now for 

the surprise ; he is no other than our friend Lionel 
Elliott. From this account it seems the work has 
occupied him some years ; I always said he would rise, 
and he has not disappointed me.” 
Caroline was not behind her brother in expressions 
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of pleasure at Lionel’s success ; but Edward watching 
the effect of the news, fancied once or twice that he 
saw her lip tremble. An hour later, when he was 
handing her into the carriage, he found opportunity 
to whisper in her ear,“ Lionel Elliott will be a great 
man, Carrie, and able to pay back slight for slight. 
Take my word, there will be many girls, of even 
higher position than yourself, who will be glad to 
show that they can appreciate him as he de- 
serves,” 

No answer was given, but he saw her mouth set 
and her cheeks crimson under the filmy veil that 
covered her face. 

“He should have waited—he should have waited,” 
she murmured passionately to herself; “now it is 
too late, for the die is cast.” 

Edward little guessed how keenly his arrow had 
struck home. 





CHAPTER XXXIV. 

““SHE HAD SEEN BARBARA.” 
On the same morning that Caroline Arden and her 
brother held their conversation at the hotel, but at 
a much earlier hour, Mrs. Elliott sat in the little 
parlour at Clapham, arrayed in her hest black, waiting 
for Lionel. He was going to take her to the City, 
that in itself would have been enough to make it a 
gala day for the old lady; but that morning had 
been fixed for her first visit to the Exhibition, where 
she would see her son’s great work in its place of 
honour. She had also another pleasure in antici- 
pation, for her favourite, Barbara Fenwick, was to 
accompany them; an arrangement to which, after 
much maternal coaxing, she had won Lionel’s reluc- 
tant consent, and from which she hoped to gain an im- 
portant result, for she still clung to the idea that she 
had found in Barbara a suitable wife for Lionel, and 
that being thus thrown together, their acquaintance 
might possibly drift into something more. The good 
old lady was too simple and artless’ to make any 
disguise of her plans and intentions. Lionel knew 
them all, and was partly amused and partly annoyed 
by the discovery, but he made up his mind to let her 
have her way for once. 

It was comparatively early when the little party 
from Clapham reached the Exhibition, so they were 
able to make their tour of inspection before the 
arrival of the press of visitors. Somewhat to Lionel’s 
disappointment, Barbara Fenwick was alone, Mrs. 
Westbrook being prevented from joining them. Of 
the two, he fancied that he preferred the less showy 
and gentler of the sisters, but this was not allowed 
to influence his manner, which was always courteous 
to the sex, towards whom he cherished a regard that 
partook of the innate chivalry of his nature. He 
devoted himself to Barbara as he would to any other 
lady under his charge, and thereby highly gratified 
his mother, who placed her own interpretation upon 
attentions that were merely prompted by natural 
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gallantry, and accepted them as a promise of future 
success in her efforts to secure her son’s happiness. 
There were moments when she forgot the attractions 
of the Exhibition in this pleasant absorption of her 


thoughts, and more than once whispered to herself, | 


“Tt will be the best thing that can come to him. 
His father always said that nothing kept a man’s 
heart in the right place, or helped him through the 
world better, than a woman’s love.” 

“Forget the artist in his work; he can desire 
no higher commendation,” Lionel whispered to his 
companions, as they stood before the piece of sculp- 
ture which had deservedly won the praise of the 
art critics, and promised to realise for the young 
sculptor some of his ambitious dreams. It had been 
bought by the nobleman who had kindly permitted 
Lionel to make use of his picture galleries. The 
same generous patron of art had lent his purchase 
to the Exhibition. 

The choice of subject displayed striking origi- 
nality of conception and thought. A large New- 
foundland dog trying to rescue a little child from the 
clutches of an eagle. The frightened look of the 
little one, and the attitude of the noble brute, whom 
one could almost fancy as quivering with excitement 
and rage—each in its turn was a masterly specimen 
of design and execution, the whole conception being 
rendered with a pathetic realism and fidelity to nature 
which made it something more than an artistic 
creation, and fitly earned for it the description of 
“an epic poem in marble.” 

Mrs. Elliott seemed to have an intuitive insight into 
her son’s wishes and feelings, and evinced her good 
taste by delicately avoiding any expressions that could 
identify him with the sculpture, around which were 
gathered groups of admiring gazers. Quick-witted 
Barbara profited by her example, and pleased Lionel 
more by her quiet appreciation of his work, than any 
amount of flattering criticism which she could have 
lavished upon it., 

The morning was far advanced when the Ardens 
and their friends reached the Exhibition. The 


building was rapidly filling, thus it chanced that in | 


the press of the fashionable throng the party drifted 
apart. Mr. Arden’s whole attention for the time being 
given to his wife, who was apt to become faint and 
nervous in a crowd, they found themselves separated 
from the rest, while Edward, charged with the re- 
sponsibility of Miss Lettie, found enough to occupy 
him in the attention required by the somewhat 
exacting heiress. Caroline had lingered behind with 
Mrs. Walford and her husband, who had stopped to 
examine something which had attracted their atten- 
tion, so it happened that there was a complete 
division of the party at the moment when Lionel 
Elliott, unconscious of the vicinity of his Lowfield 
friends, was working his way through the crowd of 
new arrivals with his mother and Barbara Fenwick. 
A few seconds more and they would have passed from 








| sight, hidden by the living stream that was pouring 


into the gay building, and one heart there would 
have been spared a pang of pain. But at that 
moment Caroline Arden chanced to turn her head in 
that direction and saw Lionel Elliott. For ap 
instant the whole space round her seemed filled with 
that one face, which her heart gathered in with a sort 
of eager yearning—a secret hungering for the light 
of tenderness that might have been hers if she had 
willed it. Before the flash of recognition had passed 
from her eyes, there was a change and a quick revul. 
sion of feeling. She had seen Barbara; noted with 
jealous accuracy the beauty of the face upraised to 
his, all smiles and animation, and the striking grace 
of the figure, dressed with such faultless good taste 
that even she might have copied that elegant toilet 
with advantage to herself. 

Had he already forgotten her, and were her 
brother’s words coming true ? 

These were the questions which she asked in the 
first rising of her unreasonable anger against them 
both. He had not seen her; she was not in his 
thoughts, which were full of his new friend. She saw 
him return her smile, evidently listening with pleased 
attention to something she was saying. So she 
watched them as they passed, followed by the happy- 
looking old lady to whom she scarcely deigned a 
passing glance ; then she turned to answer some gay 
sally of lively Mrs, Walford, conscious that the place 
and the scene had lost all charm for her, conscious 
also of a new heartache and a feeling of bitter dis- 
appointment. Yet she would have indignantly dis- 
claimed the idea that she could be jealous of Lionel 
Elliott. 

She made up her mind not to mention his presence 
at the Exhibition. She was glad he had not been 
seen by Edward or her father, and that she had been 
spared the open mortification of sucha meeting, with 
the inevitable introduction that would have followed. 
Though he knew it not, Lionel was that morning 
avenged for every shaft of sarcasm which Caroline 
Arden had levelled at him in her disregard of his 
feelings, and for all that had passed during their 
parting interview in the little room at Lowfield. 


CHAPTER XXXV. 
“WILL YOU BE MY BROTHER?” 
© It seemed to com? upon us sudden at the last, sir, 
but he just went as if he was going to sleep.” 

This was the communication of the nurse in 
answer to the questions looked rather than asked by 
Mr, Fenwick, who had just arrived at the school- 
master’s cottage after his night iourney from Lon- 
don. He had received « telegram from the rector, 
telling him that Mr. Ashton was dying, but though 
he had lost no time in obeying the summons, he 
reached the village several hours too late. 

Morning had dawned, dreary and cloud-laden as 
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the day that it was ushering in to the sorrowing in- 
mates of the cottage. Seen in the cold grey light 
that found its way through the drawn blind, the 
little parlour had a strange, empty, unfamiliar look, 
as if all the bright home life had gone from it; the 
furniture was arranged as usual, even the vase on 
the table before the window stood in its old place, 
but the flowers in it were withered, and had not 
been renewed; that was one of numberless little 
signs that told of the want of the light heart and 
busy helpful hands, which had been accustomed to 
make the adornment of that room a labour of love. 

Declining the nurse’s offer of refreshment, Mr. Fen- 
wick, tired and dispirited, threw himself into the 
nearest chair, murmuring to himself in disjointed 
sentences. 

“Too late after all. Poor Alfred! I am sorry.” It 
was some minutes before he could venture to ask 
about his niece. 

“Poor Miss Eva,” returned the nurse, stealthily 
wiping her eyes with the corner of her apron; “ she 
doesn’t seem to give way like the rest of people, 
but it makes my heart ache to see her now he’s 
gone.” 

Mr. Fenwick was much disturbed; like his younger 
daughter, his feelings were keenly susceptible, and 
lately he had been sorely tried. His present journey 
and absence from London would involve considerable 
business inconvenience, and his mind was burdened 
with other anxieties. He lived in daily fear of 
another visit from Godfrey Marlow ; for it was draw- 
ing near the date which that mysterious personage 
had mentioned in his letter. He felt it a relief when 
the nurse left him. 

Almost from the first moment of his entrance into 
the room, his eyes had been fixed upon a portrait in 
oils, which he recognised as his dead sister, Mrs. 
Ashton. When he found himself alone, he left his 
seat and stood for some minutes before the picture, 
his face strongly agitated, as he said brokenly, 
“Her very self, just as she used to look. Oh, 
Jane, would that I could undo the past! I cannot 
even make the reparation that I hoped, but I will do 
my best for your girl.” 

Here a step in the passage broke in upon his 
troubled thoughts; he turned away sighing, “ Poor 
Alfred! I could almost envy him his rest, as I en- 
vied him his clear conscience while he lived, for my 
life seems so full of disquiet and regrets.” 

He was leaning back in the chair with half-closed 
eyes when the door opened. It was only the kindly 
nurse, who had come back to try to prevail on the worn- 
out-looking traveller to take the cup of tea which he 
had at first declined. 

Later in the day Mr. Fenwick saw Eva, who startled 
him by her likeness to her mother. Not many words 
passed between the uncle and niece, whose first 
knowledge of each other would be linked with such 
mournful assdciations. From the moment that he 


held her hand in his, there seemed to be a sort of 
bond between them, as if they understood each other. 
Eva had always felt doubtful and afraid of her 
mother’s wealthy brother, and shrank from the 
thought of her future lot being cast in his hands, 
but these feelings were dispelled in their meeting, 
for she felt herself silently drawn towards the grey- 
haired, quiet-spoken man, who seemed to have such 
deep sympathy with her sorrow, and did not distress 
her by obliging her to talk. 

The preparations for the unostentatious funeral 
| went on under the joint superintendence of Mr. 
| Fenwick and the good rector, who had proved him 
' self such a friend in need at the cottage, and whose 

kindness had so considerably lightened the burden 
| for Eva. 

John Hesketh was among the mourners ; that had 
been one of Mr. Ashton’s last wishes. He did not 
linger long after all was over. Eva and her grand- 
father had friends round them ; there was no service 
for him to do, therefore no need for his presence; 
he said this to himself with a swelling heart as he 
' stood silently caressing old Rolla. 

But all his stoicism nearly gave way at the moment 
of leave-taking, when Eva stood beside him in her 
heavy black dress, looking so pure and pale under 
the shadow of her new sorrow. 

When she laid her hand in his, the hand that 
| looked so small and childish in contrast with his 
| own, how he thrilled at its soft touch, and at the 

sound of her voice as she said, “Good-bye for the 

| present, John. You will not forget grandfather 
and me;” adding, with a tremble of her lips, “ my 
father liked you very much; will you be my brother. 
for his sake?” 

Her brother! His heart gave a wild bound, then 
sank with the thought there was no dearer tie for 
him; that was all he ever hoped to be to her. 

How far she was from even a suspicion of the 
truth, as she looked up into the dark face, timidly 
as though half doubtful how her question would 
\ be met! 
| « Yes, Eva, I will.” 

That was his answer, with ‘ust a slight pressure 

of her hand before he let it go. He could not venture 

more, without fear of breaking the resclution which 

| he had made a law to himself. Only that one small 

| piece to give out of all the mintage of wealth which 
| his love would have coined for her: 

On the day after the funeral Mr. Fenwick received 
urgent letters from London, obliging his immediate 
return. It would be weeks before Eva and her 
grandfather would be ready to leave the cottage, the 
| state of the old man’s health being one reason why 
| the preparations for departure could not be hurried, 
| Eva clung to her old home, and seemed anxious to 








| 


| remain. 
| The uncle left with some anwillingness, declaring 
his intention of sending one of his daughters to be 
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Eva’s companion during the rest of her stay—an 
offer that his niece received with some dismay. 

The death of his son had proved 2 severe blow to 
David Ashton. It seemed to have struck at the 
root of his own life, and broken down the energy and 
strength which had carried so cheerily the burden 
of his fourscore years. There were times when 
flashes of the old spirit would kindle in the dim eyes, 
but they died out quickly, leaving only a feeble, 
fretful invalid, troubled for his grandchild’s sake, 





because he felt so old, and had no strength left to 
fight the battle of life for her. Though he depended | 
so entirely upon her, Eva would never be anything | 
but a child to him. He sat propped with pillows | 
in his easy chair, for the old man resolutely refused | 
to lie in bed, and she soothed him in the quiet way | 
which she had learned since her father’s illness. It | 
was a merciful provision for her that the png 
agony of these first days of her bereavement was | 
diilled by the necessity that forced her to think and | 
act’ for others, 

«Ave you there, Eva?” 

“Yes, grandfather.” 

It was getting late in the afternoon, and he had 
just awoke from a short, uneasy sleep. Eva was in 
her usual place, the dog Rolla sharing her watch. 
She bent anxiously over him; he had been more 
restless that day, and she feared that he was worse 
than usual, He put out his wrinkled hand to clasp 
hers, saying feebly, “I ought to have borne up 
better than this, child. You have all the burden 
laid upon you.” 

“Not more than I can bear, grandfather; God 
will take care of that.” 

“He will, Eva; that is a lesson for me.” 

He was still for some seconds, then said, with 
great earnestness, “ Now I know what it is that I 
have been wanting to ask you, Eva. Do you re- 
member our last journey together ?” 

“The time when we lost ourselves in the town 
and met John Hesketh.” 

The old man looked eagerly at her. “That is it, | 
Eva. Do you remember where I went that day?” | 

“Yes, grandfather; you had to meet some mer- | 
chants.” | 

“Right, child; but you did not know what was | 
my business with them. We thought it best not to | 
tell you, for there was trouble in it, and that would 
come soon enough in your life.” | 

Eva saw that he was getting excited. “ Don’t | 
talk any more just now, grandfather; you will be so 
tired.” | 

“I must, Eva. The time has come for you te | 
know all; it is troubling my mind, and I want your 
help. Don’t interrupt me, child; I must go on | 
now.” 

It was then that Eva learned, for the first time, 
the history of Captain Kendrick, and the forfeited 











bond which her grandfather was pledged to repay 
The visit of the strange man to their cottage in the 
summer, bringing the merchants’ letter (an incident 
which she dimly recollected), then his own interview 
with the Brothers Robinson, and the arrangement 
entered into between them—everything was told, 
the old man preserving through all his unbroken 
faith in the honour of the unfortunate sailor. 

Eva listened, with her grey eyes full of tears, 
“You did right to trust him, grandfather. I believe 
—yes, I am sure—I should have done the same, if ] 
had been you.” 

So they agreed—those two, who were about equal 
in their share of worldly wisdom. 

“That is not all, Eva; the second and third pay. 
ments are overdue, and I have not half the money. 
I counted it yesterday.” 

“How much is wanted to make it up, grandfather? 
I have got ue 

She was not suffered to go on. The old men tried 
to raise himself in the chair, in his excitement. 
“Stop, Eva; I know what you are going to say, but 
I will not hear it. I told your father I would rather 
go to prison than let a shilling of the money come 
out of his earnings. It must not be.” 

“ But what can we do, grandfather ?” 

“T cannot tell, child. If I had only strength to 
take me such a journey, I would offer what I have, 
and leave the rest in their hands. Josiah Robinson 
would know I had not willingly broken my word, 
and he would be my friend.” 

“Can you not send it in a letter, grandfather? 
I could write it for you.” 

“T could not trust it so; the letter might get into 
the hands of Matthew Robinson, and he would not 
believe one word of it.” 

The old man lay back in the chair, with his eyes 
closed, as if thinking; presently he raised himself 
and looked at Eva. “Do you think you could find 
the place, child ?” 

“No, grandfather, I do not think I could.” Then 
her face suddenly brightened. “I have thought of 
something. Could not John Hesketh go in your 
place?” adding softly, ‘my father told me, in any 
trial or difficulty to seek John’s advice and help; 
that is enough to tell he may be trusted to do any- 
thing.” 





The old man caught eagerly at her words. “Strange 
that I never thought of Jchn; he can do it if he 
will.” 


“ He will do it if he is asked,” said Eva, confidently; 


| “shall I write him a letter, grandfather ?” 


The old man gave a ready assent, and Eva lost no 
time in setting about her task, which proved more 
formidable than she had anticipated. Writing to 
John Hesketh! could her father have foreseen how 
soon she would have occasion to act upon his words? 

(To be continued.) 
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DAYS IN THE HOLY LAND. 
CHAPTER IV.—THE MOUNT OF OLIVES, AND AN EVENING WALK TO BBTHANY. 


BY THE REV. F. W. FARRAR, M.A., F.R.S., HON. CHAPLAIN TO THE QUEEN, AND ONE OF THE MASTERS AT 


HARROW 


RAN the mystic visions of Ezekiel—as 
Mi we have already mentioned—the 
| Shekinah, or cloud of glory, which 
ai was the material symbol of the Di- 
vine Presence, was first uplifted from 
the holy place, and stood above the threshold 
of the house; and then, with all its accompany- 
ing splendour of rushing wings and dreadful 
wheels, “went up from the midst of the city, 
and stood upon the mountain which is on the 
east side of the city.” * It is perhaps from this 
passage that the Jews derive their legend—to 
which we alluded at the close of our last paper— 
that the Shekinah dwelt for three years upon that 
mountain, ever with a living voice summoning 
the children of Judah to repent, until at last the 
rushing wings were again outspread, and it dis- 
appeared for ever. That mountain on the east 
side of the city is the Mount of Olives. It has 
been surmised by some that this strange fancy is 
intended as a mournful allusion to the ministry of 
Christ, in whom even the Jew—the veil rent from 
his heart by the strong hand of History—cannot 
help seeing the Last of the Prophets, while perhaps 
in his inmost heart he re-echoes the words of 
Ben Ezra’s “ Song of Death ”— 





‘Thou! if Thou wast He, who at midwatch came, 
By the starlight, naming a dubious name ! 
And if, too heavy with sleep—too rash 
With fear—O Thou, if that martyr-gash 
Fell on Thee coming to take Thine own, 
And we gave the cross, where we owed the throne— 
Thou art the Judge. We are bruised thus ; 
But, the judgment over, join sides with us!” 


However this may be, it is certain that our 
Lord’s connection with Jerusalem is far more 
vividly associated with the Mount of Olives than 
with the town of Jerusalem itself. 

Three roads traverse the hill, joining at a point 
close beside Gethsemane. We take the one which 
winds round the northern shoulder of the hill to 
the poor hamlet of Tir, which crowns its central 
summit, and which, with its graceful minaret, is 
conspicuous on every side. This path is immor- 
talised in a narrative which describes to us in 
its minutest details the events of a day, which 
occupies a greater space in the Scripture story 
(2. Sam. xv., xvi., xvii.) than any other single day 
alluded to in the whole Sacred Book. It is the 
day which describes the flight of David from the 
parricidal rebellion of Absalom, whose traditional 





* Ezek. ix.3; xi, 23, 
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tomb in the Valley of Jehoshaphat is to this day 
pelted with stones, in sign of abhorrence, by every 
Jew who passes it. It was no doubt up this very 
path that David, the centre of a weeping multi- 
tude, ascended, weeping and barefoot and with 
covered head. Zadok and Abiathar, and the Le- 
vites and the ark, had been reverently sent back 
to the city before they crossed the wady of the 
Kidron; but Ittai, the valiant Gittite, with his 
body-guard, had refused to be dismissed in the 
hour of peril. Up the slope, over the ancient 
steps and cuttings which still exist in the lime- 
stone-rock, the sorrowing and panic-stricken mul- 
titude had made their way. At the top of the 
mount, where in some now-forgotten sanctuary 
the poet-king had been accustomed to “ worship 
God,” Hushai, “the king’s friend,” had met him 
“with his coat rent, and earth upon his head;” 
and had been sent back to the city to defeat, if 
possible, the counsel of Ahithophel. “ A little past 
the top,” where the path begins to sweep down 
the grey hills to the Jordan valley, Ziba met him 
witha present of wine and summer fruits, which, at 
that anxious and weary moment, must have been 
trebly acceptable, and gained the promise of the 
estate, which Mephibosheth forfeited by his in- 
cipient treachery.* A little further on, near the 
unknown site of Bahurim, Shimei, another kins- 
man of Saul, pelted the king with stones and 
dust, and wounded his soul with the two-edged 
sword of bitter reproaches, which were all the 
more bitter because they were not wholly un- 
deserved. Near this spot David and his weary 
company halted to refresh themselves, perhaps 
with the welcome provision which Ziba had 
brought them ; and they resumed their dreary and 
miserable flight, ever downwards “by the way of 
the wilderness” to the hot levels of the Jordan 
ford. Here they were aroused by the midnight 
intelligence of Jonathan and Ahimaaz, and before 
the dawn they were safe from pursuit on the other 
side of the river. 

The thrilling records of such a day—to the 
events of which are probably due those deep bursts 
of emotion, Ps. ii. and Ps. cxliii., would, in any 
other part of Palestine, give an intense interest 
to the scenes of this mountain path; and yet 
1 may safely say that, in climbing it, I hardly 
thought of David once, and I suppose that the 

* I quite agree with the late Professor Blunt in thinking that 


Mephibosheth’s subsequent excuse for his non-appearance was 
‘as lame as its bearer.” 
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minds of the vast majority of travellers will here 
be occupied with a greater than David, and that 
many will recall the words of the well-known 
hymn— 
** Hail! to the Lord’s Anointed, 
Great David’s greater Son ; 
Hail! in the time appointed 
His reign on earth begun ! 
“ He comes to break oppression, 
To set the captive free ; 
To take away transgression, 
And rule in equity !” 
For, indeed, if Palestine be holy, the Mount of 
Olives is its Holy of Holies. “Jesus went unto the 
Mount of Olives” (John vili.1); “as he sat on the 
Mount of Olives” (Matt. xxiv. 3), his disciples 
asked him the signs of the coming end, and he 
told them of his approaching sufferings and 
triumph, and narrated to them the parables of the 
Virgins and the Talents. From the Mount or 
Olives over against the Temple, he gazed on its 
huge stones and costly buildings. And here each 
night during the last week of his mortal life, as 
the sun set, “he went unto the mount which is 
called the Mount of Olives” (Luke xxi. 37). Nay, 
even on the very last night—the night of his 
betrayal—* he went, as he was wont, to the Mount 
of Olives” (Luke xxii. 39). Our Lord does not 
seem to have loved cities; scarcely on a single 
occasion is it recorded that he slept within their 
precincts. He shrank from their congregated 
wickedness, from their glaring publicity, from 
their feverish excitement, from their featureless 
monotony, with all the natural and instinctive 
dislike of delicate minds. An Oriental city is al- 
ways dirty; the refuse is flung into the streets ; 
there is no pavement; the pariah dog is the sole 
scavenger; beast and man jostle each other in the 
crowded thoroughfares. Our Lord lived for years 
on the Sea of Galilee, yet we are not told that he 
once approached the town of Tiberias. We know 
that he visited the environs of Tyre and Sidon, and 
Bethsaida Julias and Caesarea Philippi; but he 
never appears to have entered within their walls. 
And though the necessities of his mighty mission 
compelled him to visit Jerusalem, and to preach 
to the vast throngs from every climate and country 
who were congregated a4 its yearly festivals, yet 
he seems to have retired on every possible occa- 
sion beyond its gates. This may partly. have been 
for safety from the machinations of his enemies— 
partly from the poverty of himself and his fol- 
lowers, who could not easily pay for a roof to 


shelter them; partly because of that one sweet | 


home at Bethany where he ever found a welcome ; 


but may it not also have been in part because he | 
felt. the peaceful joy of treading “the grass that 
groweth on the mountains,” rather than the city 
stones ? and because his heart could hold gladder 
communion with his Father in heayen while he 








$$, 


sat under the shadow of the olive-trees in the 
burning noon, or, at a distance from all disturb. 
ing sights and sounds, felt upon the green slopes 
of Olivet the soft balm of the evening air, and 
the delicious coolness of the evening dew? Be 
this as it may, the Mount of Olives is closely con- 
nected with the most touching scenes of Christ’s 
ministry, and, above all, of his closing days; and 
it was after leading his disciples over the Mount 
of Olives as far as to Bethany that “he was parted 
from them, and a cloud received him out of their 
sight.” The walk that we are now taking was his 
last walk on earth. 

Let us pause for a moment on this point. 

After the Feast of the Dedication, aware of the 
burning hatred which some of his latter discourses 
had kindled in the minds of the priests and Phari- 
sees, and also knowing that, although his life was 
now in imminent danger, his hour had not yet 
come, our Lord retired beyond Jordan to the com- 
parative loneliness and obscurity of Perza. While 
there, he had received the urgent message of luis 
friends at Bethany about the illness of their brother, 
“whom Jesus loved.” In obedience to that mes- 
sage he had come to Bethany, whence he was within 
a distance of two miles from Jerusalem, and by 
his voice of power had summoned Lazarus from 
death and corruption. At first, so signal a miracle 
had caused the intensest gladness— 


**From every Louse the neigubours met, 
The streets were filled with joyfui sound ; 
A solemn gladness even crowned 
Ihe purple brows of Olivet.” 


But the blinded and hardened hearts of priest: 
and Pharisees refused to believe, even though one 
had been raised from the dead. They met together 
in wild alarm, lest the miracles and fame of' Jesus 
should overthrow their petty temporising policy 
The traditional place of meeting was the southern 
elevation beyond the Mount of Olives, now called 
the Hill of Evil Council, where there are some 
ruins known as the Villa of Caiaphas.* At this 
meeting Christ’s death was determined on, and he 
retired from the machinations of his enemies te 
that lonely hill in the thinly-populated district 
towards the Jordan, on which stood the city of 
Ephraim. He had been there but a few days when 
he returned to Jerusalem to keep the Passover. On 
Friday (the 9th of Nisan), Mary, filled with grati- 
tude for the might and love which had restored 


_ to her a brother from the grave, anointed his feet 


with costly spikenard, an act of divinely-loving 
extravagance, which drove the warped mind of the 


| traitor Judas to the immediate fulfilment of his 


treacherous purpose. On Sunday, Jesus entered 


| the city in the meek and lowly triumph of glad pro- 


cession, while the happy people, with shouts of 


* On this same hillis the ghastly, ragged, wind-swept tree 


pointed out as that on which Judas hangel himself. 
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««___ When the sombre shadows 
Lengthen out along the wold, 

Come the bleating lambs at even 
To the happy fold ”—p. 220. 
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“ Hosanna!” strewed his path with olive-branches 
and palms. In the evening he returned to Bethany. | 
On the Monday, on his way to Jerusalem, he | 
uttered the doom on the barren fig-tree, cleared | 
the Temple of those that profaned it, and after a 
day spent in its courts, once more returned to the 
sweet safety of the mountain-hamlet. On Tuesday 
he again revisited the Temple, probably in the 
early morning, and there spent the day, partly in 
thwarting, by his wisdom, the cunning devices of 
the Jews, and partly in uttering some of his most 


memorable discourses and parables. It must | 
hav , NX] gs V] ‘ e | 
have been a deeply anxious and trying day; and | 


he not only returned, as usual, to the house of 
Mary and Martha in the evening, but spent the 
next day there in retirement with his disciples. 
On Thursday morning he traversed that same 
familiar path, never to return by it again. On 
that evening he instituted the Lord’s Supper; 
and crossing the Kidron with his disciples, went 
through his hours of intensest agony in the Garden 
of Gethsemane. It must have been about midnight 
when the dark shadows of the olive-grove were 
broken by the flash of torches, and the solemn 
stillness disturbed by the rude violence of those 
that took him prisoner, to hale him away to that 
long trial, which only ended in his death. 

This, then, is the ground on which we stand; 
these are the associations which make it the 
holiest and most awful spot on earth. 

We had been spending the day at Bethlehem, 
and the sun was beginning to set when we left our 
tent to walk over this sacred soil to Bethany. We 
took the northernmost of the three paths, and 
soon reached the minaret of the Church of the 
Aseension, which we mounted to gaze on a view 
perhaps the most celebrated and the most moving 
in the world. Many views are in every respect 
more splendid, but none which the eye would more 
gladly drink in, and perpetuate in the memory for 
ever. We saw it, too, under the most favourable 
circumstances, all bathed in the primrose-coloured 
glow of early sunset on a day of spring. It had 
been a day of sirocco weather—one of those days 
which our Lord ailaded to when he said, “ When 
ye see the south wind blow, ye say, There will be 
heat, and straightway it cometh to pass.” But 
the evenings are always cool, and nothing could be 
more intensely enjoyable than to gaze, under such 
circumstances, on such a prospect. Below us were 
the sides of Olivet, still thickly studded with figs | 
and olives, though in all probability less um- | 
brageous by far than they were in thedays of Christ. | 
At its base the Valley of Kidron swept away to 
the left, uniting at the extremity of the Hill of | 
Sion with the Valley of Hinnom. Immediately | 
at the foot of the mount lies the Garden of Geth- | 
semane, and to the left of that the tombs of 
Absalom and Zachariah. On the opposite slope ' 


of the Kidron rose the city walls, and the plateau! 
crowned by the broad green grassy expanse of BI 
| Haram with its clustering mosques and cypresses 
and olives; and beyond it the crowded domes and 
minarets of the city; and again beyond those, the 
low range of rounded hills. To the north towered 
the conspicuous height of Neby Samwil; to the 
south, the Hill of Evil Council, and bey ond j it, the 
Valley of Rephaim, the road to Bethlehem, and the 
famous convent of Mar Elias. It is long before 
one turns from such a view, and yet the prospect 
in the eastward direction is also very memorable, 
It looks across the bare desolate hills of the wil 
derness of Judea to the purpling line of the moun. 
tains of Moab, which rise on the other side of the 
Jordan valley; and not only do these purpling 
mountains glow like a chain of jewels in the even- 
ing air, but even the desolate hills assume a softer 
and richer tint. And there, down in that deep 
hollow, visible in dark patches of cobalt, are the 
mysterious waters of the Dead Sea—(Bahr Lout) 
—the Sea of Lot. It struck me with a sense of 
surprise, although doubtless I must have read of 
the fact before, that the Dead Sea was visible 
from the summit of Olivet, and that as often as 
He gazed from the brow of the hill, the Lord saw 
at his feet the glorious guilty city, which had shed 
the blood of all the prophets, from Abel to Zacha- 
riag; and in the other direction, lying in its scorched 
hollow, the dull indigo-coloured lake, whose ghastly 
and bituminous waves are a perpetual testimony 
to God’s vengeance upon sensual crime. 

From the narrow balcony of the minaret we 
gazed on the scene till the sun had entirely de- 
scended behind the barren hills, leaving its roseate 
but short-lived glow upon the nearer and the 
distant peaks. ‘The gates of Jerusalem had al- 
ready been shut, but as we were encamped out- 
side the walls we were independent of all Turkish 
officials, and we could walk on to Bethany. A 
silent, patient Fellah, one of our numerous retinue, 
was our guide, and he walked on in front of us, 
confining himself to the single duty of showing 
us the path, but not uttering a single word. 
It was Wednesday in Passion week, and it must 
have been on this day of the week, on such 
an evening as this, at this very season of the 
year, that our Lord, with his few faithful dis- 
ciples, was traversing this very path on the last 
day but one of his life on earth. May we not 





| well imagine that the calm and loveliness of 
|the scene and of the hour would breathe into 
his happy soul a deeper peace than into ours? 
'I say, his happy soul; for even in the soul of a 
sinful man, if he have found peace with God, there 
is always, even in the midst of trouble and anxiety, 


| a joy “chaste and serious and solitary and incom- 


patible ;” but how much more in His soul who 
knew no sin, neither was guile found in his mouth? 
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The thought, indeed, of the cup which he was so 
soon to drink was doubtless present to his soul, 
but present only in its aspect of sublime nobility, 
ofexalted sacrifice, of the highest purposes of love 
fulfilled. Not the pangs which he would suffer, 
but the pangs from which he would save,—not the 
power of darkness which should seem to win a 
short-lived triumph, but the redeeming victory, the 
full, perfect, and sufficient atonement; these, we 
may well, though reverently, believe to have been 
the subject which dominated’ in his thoughts. 
And as we enjoyed the exquisite beauty of the 
evening, the tender colours in grass and flower at 
our feet, the wadys around us paling into solemn 
grey, the coolness and balm of the breeze after the 
burning glare, we could realise how to him the 
world of Nature around him was indeed an open 
book, on every page of which he read his Father’s 
name. And, then, he was a Syrian; this was his 
native land. Bethany was to him almost a second 
Nazareth; there were no vulgarising associations 
around him, no occasion for hurry, no immediate 
cause of peril or disturbance. Even the excite- 
ment of novelty was absent from that dear familiar 
scene. The weary and painful day, with its hours 
of teaching, disturbed and broken by the subtlety 
and violence of open and secret foes, was over; 
and in that sweet home to which he was going 
there was nothing but humble tranquillity and 
devoted affection and unbroken peace. Can we 
not imagine him walking on in silence—his 
apostles around him or following him—the gib- 
bous moon beginning to rise and gild the twink- 
ling foliage of the olives with richer silver, and 
the moonlight and the twilight blending at each 
step insensibly with the garish hues of day, like 
the solemn twilight-purple of coming agony into 
which the noonday of his happier ministry had 
already begun to fade ? 

Thave but little space to describe the remainder 
of our walk. Descending from the minaret, we 
followed the road a little way, and then got over a 
wall and struck across some cultivated fields 
among the boles of aged olive-trees and fig-trees 
which struck their roots into the clefts of rock. 
We soon arrived at the end of the little village 
street, and our taciturn Fellah guided us through 
the line of poor houses to the traditional tomb of 
Lazarus—a deep vault cut out of the solid rock, 
with a narrow entrance descending from what 
now is, but could not then have been, the street 
of the hamlet. Bethany is a place where ene 
would gladly have stayed long to muse, and to 
wander into every nook of the little mountain- 
hollow in which it nestles, and into those neigh- 
bouring fields and uplands above us, one of which 
must have borne the last print of Christ’s sacred 
feet. But we were not left undisturbed. The 
unusual apparition of Franghi howadjas so late 








in the evening had gathered round us nearly 
the whole population of the village; and their fre- 
quent, noisy, importunate, almost threatening de- 
mands for backshish, not only diverted the current 
of our attention, but made it prudent to hurry on. 

On leaving the hamlet, which still, in its modern 
name of El-Azariyeh, bears testimony to the rais- 
ing of Lazarus, we soon got rid of our persecutors. 
We returned by a different road—the one which 
goes round the southern shoulder of the hill. This 
is beyond all reasonable doubt the road by which 
our Saviour approached the Holy City on Palm 
Sunday; and at a particular turn of the road the 
view of the entire city bursts upon the traveller, 
awakening feelings, which, if he be a believer, and 
have a heart to feel the pathos which lies in past 
history, must offer a dim analogue to those of 
Him who there beheld the city, and wept over it 
with words which are the tenderest ever spoken 
in the utterance of man. If for the Mosque of 
Omar you imagine the white buildings and stately 
colonnade of the Temple, and for the Saracenic 


walls the far more massive and splendid walls of 


the old city rising from ravines which were far 
deeper then than now, and if you enrich the en- 
tire environs with palms and groves, the external 
aspect of Jerusalem could not have been very 
widely different from that which it now presents. 
I shall never forget the appearance of it under 
the moonlight,—with all its deep shadows, and the 
lights which began to twinkle here and there in 
the silent streets; and in memory of that hour 
and scene, and the immortal history of that spot, 
I plucked a bough from one of the largest and 
most aged olives in the field beside the road. 

We followed the road to Gethsemane, which 
we visited alone, happily untroubled by the 
cicerone(!), who shows all the “religious impos- 
tures ”’—the invented “ Holy Places” of that awful 
spot. If indeed there be the remotest probability 
in the tradition which points out that scene of the 
agony, it is infinitely best to see it as we did, at 
such an hour, under the full tide of moonlight, at 
the very season of the year in which Jesus knelt 
under its aged trees. But although the real scene 
could not have been far from here—perhaps on 
the green retired slope under the shadow of the 
olive-grove a little lower down—it could hardly 
have beenwithin the modern enclosure, which being 
nearly close to the junction of four roads and paths, 


could never have been a lonely spot, and least of 


all a spot which Jesus would have selected when 
he longed for unusual seclusion. 

Our homeward path teok us by St. Stephen’s 
Gate, by which our Lord probably entered Jeru- 
salem on his visits from Bethany. We passed 
beside the Pool of the Virgin, in which the frogs 
were already busy with their loud, monotonous 
song, and so homeward round the north-east 
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angle of the walls. Our walk was entirely lonely ; | were the myriads of tombs, which make the Valley 
not one human being did we meet. Nota sound | of Jehoshaphat one great city of the dead. We 


broke the silence, but the echo of our own foot- 


| passed the Gate of Flowers and the Damascus 


steps, and the occasional howling of some wild | Gate, and then saw the light shining—a little 


Pariah dog, or the low gibbering of bats as they 
flittered about us in the dusk. Beneath our feet 





star of home—from the white curtains of our tent 
pitched on the greensward outside the walls. 








THE FOLDED LAMB. 


TAOSTLY when the sombre shadows 
Lengthen out along the wold, 
Come the bleating lambs at ever 

To the happy fold. 





Even when the summer sunshine 
Slowly veils its lingering beam, 

Wait they for the purple sinking 
Of that lavish gleam. 


But the sun in morning heaven 
Lit thy bonny head with gold 

When the gracious Shepherd called thee, 
Darling, to the fold. 


And we linger on the pastures 
Where we once so blithe did stray, 
Waiting for the solemn setting 
Of life’s waning day ;— 





Waiting now so brokenhearted, 
In a sad and severed band, 

Since our Beautiful departed 
For the Better Land ;— 


Longing for the golden sunset 
To beguile us from our pains, 
Bearing us to where thou baskest, 
On the deathless plains ;— 


Wending o’er the earthly meadows, 
Grown for us co dark and cold, 
To our loved one, lapp’d thus early 

In the far-off fold 


Lapp’d, not lost—we will not think it— 
Very calmly lapp’d to rest, 
So the happy Scripture tells us, 
In the Shepherd’s breast. 
CuaRLes Maurice Davizs, D.D. 








A WORD UPON BEING TESTED. 


BY THE REV. W. M. STATHAM. 


NEVER yet have been privileged to 
see a theoretical pair of trousers. I 
i” suppose there must be such things, 
; 5 though, for scanning my newspaper the 
ZS other day, I saw an advertisement 
headed, “ So-and-So, Practical trouser-makers!” 
“Dear me,” I thought, “there must be much to 
learn in this world yet. I have always tried practi- 
cal trousers, suppose I have a change of fashion and 
be measured for a theoretical pair.” The English 
pride themselves upon being “ practical,” that’s 
their pride, I suppose, even in trousers; and that 
advertisement has set me thinking about practi- 
calities in general. A new word that. Never 
mind! there are worse ones in the dictionary. 
Have you ever noticed how uncomfortable 
things ending with “etic” are? Let’s see; there 
is “splenetic,” and “emetic,” and “ theoretic,’— 
the last particularly uncomfortable. A practical 
railway 1s better than a theoretic airway, inasmuch 
as to come to a dead standstill in the little narrow 
tunnel with air sufficient to stop you and in- 
sufficient to start you, must be a fix indeed. This 
brings us to—nowhere? No; I did not exactly 








mean the tunnel; but the subject this brings us 
to—tests. It is pleasant to have well-tried things 
about us; above all, well-tried friends. 

God tests. He tested Abraham. He tempts no 
man, for temptation has in it the idea of a desire 
to lead astray. But God tests, wishing to draw 
out our faith, courage, endurance, and _ love. 
Abraham when tested became the friend of God. 
A tested Christian life is a very beautiful thing 
indeed. We like to hear Paul exclaiming, “I have 
finished my course.”. We think of all the old 
battle-fields where he fought so bravely, and 
endured as seeing Him who is invisible. We think 
of all the determined struggles—“ the spirit indeed 
is willing, but the flesh is weak.” However, it all 
ended well, and the well-tested Christian apostle 
was about to enter the promised rest, where the 
shock of mortal battle is felt no more. Testing 
is always going on; not only consciously, but un- 
consciously. We are being tried every day, and 
the minutest as well as the mightiest events of 
life are trying the temper, the tongue, the patience, 
the meekness, the fortitude of our souls. What 
we do is of comparatively little importance in 
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itself, whether we build the city, paint the canvas, | razor across his horny hand, and advises you to 
plead at the bar, or drive the plough, the work in | “draw it across your own,” is not to be despised. 


its result upon ourselves, and through us upon | 
others, is the most important concern. 

A tested Christian may come off with many 
of the scars and marks of conflict upon him, but 
he has won the fight; he is superior to the recruit, 
who has all the ardour of an untried soldier, 
and whose knowledge as a warrior has been con- 
fined to the parade ground. Yes, it is something 
in the well-fought battle, having done all, “to 
stand.” 

God then tests us. 
wecannot help doing so. Events that are occurring 
in our social and civil relationships prove if we 
are true and real. 
gourd, a plant that springs up in a night, except, 


night. 





Well tested—yes! Ring the hammer down on the 
carriage wheels, O friend, with that light but 
muscular tap, tap, tap—which looks so easy, but is 
quite otherwise—we feel all the safer for your 
musical attentions. Well tested—yes! Now that 
the village blacksmith has been across the ice you 
need not fear to take your whirring slide upon it, 
ye ardent schoolboys. Well tested—yes! And in 
the face of all manner of social theories, looking 


|ON paper so exceedingly symmetrical, we love 


So do we test each other; | 


Friendship is not like Jonah’s | 


with a hearty love this dear old British constitu- 
tion under which we live, full of all manner of 
illogical inconsistencies, but one which has out- 
lasted the governments based upon mere theories; 


| —one which stands forth, if not the perfection of 
indeed, that sham friendship sometimes does, and a philosophic ideal, at all events the glorious 
then, like Jonah’s gourd, it often perishes in a heritage bequeathed to us through times of national 


| 


| test and trial. 


Let no man undervalue his British 


Being tested applies, however, not only to_ birthright. 


persons, it applies to things, and if one might 
venture to give counsel, I should repeat the old 


| 


We remember, however, that there is especially 
one thing which is said to be tested. “ The word of 


proverb, “Try before you buy.” Purchase an) the Lord is a tried word.” Let us try and realise 
elaborate corkscrew if you like, but don’t throw | that. Tried !—it has lived on and on through all 
the old one into the dusthole till you are quite 


sure about it. “ Please, ’m, it’s took the neck off.” 
That’s very awkward when you dislike a mixture 
of broken glass and cork-chips. I remember, too, 
hearing of a certain old gentleman, who had been 
trying a marvellous razor warranted to clear all 


the pimples, &c., if properly adjusted ; somehow. 


the old fellow had adjusted it wrongly, and, taking 
an unfortunate sweep, had mowed off a whole 


crop of eruptions at once, to the great discomfort 


of his chin and to the great chagrin of his friends 
at home. Friend Giles, test your new machines, 


and if you cannot try before you buy, I know you. 


well enough to think that you are cannie enough 


. . | 
to “bide a wee,” and to watch your neighbour 
over the hedge to see how his new one works. | 


It's all very well to satirise farmers about being 
behind the age, and all that. True, indeed, they 
sometimes are, but sometimes they see lots of 
money spent for little return. 
say, “ They won't buy this manure, and they won’t 
invest in this machine,” and for my part I believe 
most of them would, directly, if they saw it would 
pay. 
country farmer some time ago, concerning some 
patent manure bought by an adventurous agri- 
culturist ; “it’s doves-dung on top and wet clay 
vinside, and when ye comes to spread it on field it 
lays lighter an younker’s treacle-bread,”—that is, 


the phases of ancient and modern infidelity, and 
the broken armour of its adversaries lies at the 
foot of the grand old Book. Spearmen have shar- 
pened their spears, and archers have made ready 


their arrows, but shivered spears and broken 


I’ve heard people | 


“Oi thenks nowt toit,” said a North-| 


arrows may be found at the foot of this rock of 
ages. They have done it no harm. We need no: 
suffer from nervous palpitations every time the 
authenticity of the book is afresh questioned. 
Some there are who appear to be always anxious 
about defending the Bible. Let them leave the 
Bible to defend itself. The word of the Lord is 
sure, and is a “ tried word.” In the very presence 
of the antiquity of the Bible, men ought at all 
events to be reverent and self-distrustful. On 
every ground it is much more probable that é is 
right, than that their new-fangled theories are 
true. It would not be an uninteresting occupation 
for coin-collectors and lovers of the antique to 
make a gathering of relics from the anti-christian 
camps. How bravely and confidently men rode 
forth to battle—and to defeat. If their success 
had been equal to their confidence, then the Bible 
would be a dismantled fortress, to be visited as 
some stately ruin of religious history. But army 
after army have been defeated, and the inspired 
fortress remains the refuge of the saints of God— 
‘secure and strong. The Highland shepherd, with 
| his grey locks and his stalwart frame, would think 


spreads as thin as the treacle on the bread of the | twice before he changed his firm and tried staff for 
Doubtless we live in a world | some graceful reedy sort of stick. He would re- 
member what it had been to him amid the perils 
of winter snows, and the toil of mountain steeps; 
and the Bible is the rod and staff of the Chris- 


cottage children. 


of improvements, and it is wise and necessary to | 


make the best of them, but the advice of our 
English cheap-jack, who draws the edge of the 
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tian. Foolish, indeed, were he if he accepted some 
fine philosophic theory 1m ‘place of the inspired and 
tried Word of God 

Well tried: I remember one of my own earliest 
experiences as a iadin acity housein London. My 
father, upon my coming to town, had given mea 
watch-—a famous old watch to go, one of those 
that dwelt in large shell-like cases—but a good 
timekeeper, and having a rare weight of silver. It 
was heavy, and, as I thought, a little ungentle- 
manly. Well, I was attracted very much—and 
more and more each time I went wast a certain 
glittering shop—with a neat little hunting watch 
ticketed ia the window—oh, such a beauty to 
look at! So after my eyes had been filled with its 
superior shapeliness, I one day ventured in. What 
—hem! what—hem! would he allow me for my 
old one in exchange? “ Well,” said the man, “it 


is ugly and heavy, and not a saleable sort of | 


thing at all.” Exactly, so I thought; but I had 
forgotten the weight of all that silver, and the sub- 
stantiality of those good old works. At last it was 
decided—so much in cash, and my old watch for 
the hunter; and I marched off in triumph. Well 
do I remember, as if it was to-day, the surreptitious | 
looks I gave at that watch—such sweetly admiring 
gazes—as I walked back to office. It went well— 








for a day or two, then it got restive, kicked, jibbed, 


THE STORY 


cember, and a half-holiday at Mrs. 


girls were in the playground; but Ada | 

=} Prescott, who occupied the position of | 
first pupil in the school, was sitting at needlework | 
in the schoolroom with two or three other girls of | 
the first class, when suddenly the door burst open 
and Annie Adams, a pretty, dark-eyed girl of about; 





ten years of age, came running in, followed by three | 
or four others. 

“ Tt’s no good, Ada, dear ; we can’t play with Ellen 
Davis any more; she is so disagreeable—she seems 
so jealous of everybody, and always fancies we want 
to take some advantage of her.” 

“T fear Ellen has got a rather unfortunate temper,” 
was the reply ; “but do you know I sometimes think 
that Annie Adams, and some other young ladies I 
could name, might bear with her a little more ?” 

“Tm sure we all try to be k*71 to her,” said Annie, 
“but it seems no use at all.” 

“ Perhaps,” replied Ada, “she has not met with as 
much love in her early training as most of us; but I 
do thiak that if you would all try to make her feel 
that you want her to be happy, you would find her 
much more amiable.” 





}T was a Wednesday afternoon in og 


plunged, stopped, went off furiously, stopped sud. 
denly, played mest desperate games, and made me 
think sometimes I was at office early when I was 
very late. Not far from office was a good old 
watchmaker, who had everlastingly his glass in his 
eye, and from morn till eve seemed to be occupied 
with the digestive functions of watches. Pride 
would not let me take my hunter where I bought 
it, and a touch of riper wisdom led me to take it 
to the staid old man. Never shall I forget the 
smile that played over his features as he gave one 
searching glance into my hunter’s internal engi- 
neery. “Ah!” he said, “they turn off this sort 
at fifteen shillings each.” Fifteen shillings, good 
gracious ! less even, I believe, than the sum I paid 
with my old one. I remember this, that I tried to 
whistle oft the disappointment, but it was no go! 
I suffered from a fit of chagrin which was very 
severe ; I got over it, however, in time, and became 
a “cannier”’ lad. But the old watch—the good old 
watch, well tested, well tried, of course I couldn’t 
get that back. 

One thing seems pretty certain, that we cannot 
buy experience; but this we can do, we can resolve 
in all the aspects of life to prize and honour tested 
things, and when dazzled with the novel, the fresh, 
the attractive, to say to ourselves, There’s sucha 


| thing as being tested; perhaps the “ old is better.” 


OF A HOOD. 


There seemed to be some difference of opinion on 


this point, but after a short discussion, Ada said, “Of 
| Barton’s school. The majority of the | course, you will all do as you think best, but an idea 


has just occurred to me, which I think might be 
carried out in a way to produce a very good effect. 
It is simply this: you know I’ve been making myself 
a woollen hood; well, Ellen has more than once 


! . . . . 
,»; admired it, and said how much she should like to 
i have a similar one. Now I know Ellen is not very 


liberally supplied with pocket-money, and as it is 
near the end of the term, I have no doubt her allow- 
ance is nearly exhausted ; if, therefore, all the girls in 
the same class with Ellen will subscribe and buy the 
wool—it will not be much for each one—I will under- 
take to make her just the hood that I know she 
would most admire. You had better not say who it 
is for until it is completed, and you can give it her 
as a surprise on the morning of the day of our break- 
ing-up concert, so that she can wear it on that occa- 
sion. I think you will thus so clearly prove to her 
that you desire her happiness, that she will—next 
term at all events—be anxious te make herself as 
agreeable as possible to every one.’ 

Again there was a discussion about the propriety 
of such a step, but such was the affection generally 
felt for Ada Prescott that it was finally agreed to 
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OF A HOOD. 
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and before the end of the week the requisite wools | look for Ada’s work, and was not long in finding the 


were in her hands. 

There still remained about ten days before the 
concert, but nothing ef any interest occurred until 
the day before that much-anticipated event. It was 
in the evening, soon after tea, that Ada Prescott laid 


the hood on her workbox and pronounced it com- | 


pleted. 

There were many admirers, but none more enthu- 
siastic than Annie Adams, who playfully caught it 
up, placed it on her head, and went skipping round 
the room with the greatest glee, exclaiming, “Oh! 
isn’t it pretty and becoming?” and various similar 
remarks, of course soon returning it to the maker. 

The girls were not far out in their estimate of the 
character of Ellen Davis; she was undoubtedly of a 
jealous disposition, otherwise she would not have 
said, in such a disagreeable tone of voice, “ Don’t be 
such a little stupid, Annie.” But this remark was 
only heard by one or two, and was hardly noticed. 
Several girls not in the secret were anxious to know 
who this very pretty hood was intended for, but Ada 
contented herself with saying, “ You shall all know 
to-morrow,” and so the subject dropped. 

The evening passed away, and the young ladies 
retired to rest at the usual hour. Ellen, with four 
others, occupied an apartment immediately over the 
schoolroom ; but envy had taken possession of her 
mind, her sleep was disturbed and unrefreshing, and 
she woke at six instead of seven o’clock in the morning 
with her thoughts full of the anticipated events of 
the coming day. 

It had been a souree of regret to her all the week 
that she had nothing pretty to wear for a head-dress 
at the concert, although in this respect many others 
were quite as badly off as herself; but she could not 
forget the hood—just the thing to suit her; and who 
could it be for? It never entered her head for a 
moment that it could possibly be intended for her. 
Then presently she said to herself, “Pll be bound 
that horrid little Annie Adams is going to wear it ;” 
and this thought seemed to annoy her very much. 

The fact was, Annie was generally considered very 
pretty, and being full of animal spirits, had become 
rather a favourite with most of the girls, which was 


quite enough to make her disliked by Ellen Davis. | 


So the thought was unbearable, and I am grieved to 
say Ellen resolved on a very wicked and spiteful 
course. Having satisfied herself that her companions 
were all asleep, she quietly slipped out of bed, hastily 
dressed herself, and went down-stairs into the school- 
room. 

At one end of the schoolroom was a large cup- 
board for general school purposes; but some of the 
elder girls had, by continual usage, established a sort 
of right to certain parts of it as convenient places for 
their needlework. 

It was to this cupboard, then, that Ellen directed 
her steps; she knew perfectly well in what part to 


workbox on which she had last seen the hood, but 

| could not anywhere see this object of her search. 
She gently raised the workbox lid and took out the 
tray, but no aood was there; she moved the box and 
| looked behind with no better success. ‘ Perhaps 
after all,” she said to herself, ““ Ada has put it into 
her clothes-box,” and Ellen was just about to close 
the cupboard and give up her intention when a new- 
looking white cardboard box on the next shelf at- 
tracted her attention. She reached it down, opened 
it, and there was the opera hood she sought. 

In amoment she took it out, held it at arm’s length, 
and replaced it in the box, feeling more than ever 
convineed of its beauty. 

“She shan’t wear it, that she shan’t,” Ellen 
muttered to herself, and then stood for a moment 
irresolute. In another minute she had crossed the 
room, taken a small bottle of ink from the mantel- 
| shelf, and poured its entire contents into the box, 
| completely destroying all the beauty of Ada’s pretty 
piece of wool-work. Then hastily replacing the lid, 
she pushed the box back into its place, shut the cup- 
board door, and speedily regained her room. 





The other young ladies were still asleep, and when 
the first bell rang shortly afterwards Ellen was busy 
washing herself, so that beyond a casual remark 
about her getting the start of them that morning, no 
particular notice was taken of her early rising. 
| An hour later a group of girls were standing at the 
end of one of the long desks in the schoolroom, whilst 
in their midst sat Ada Prescott writing a letter. To 
this, when finished, each in turn attached her name ; 
it was then enclosed in a pretty pink envelope and 
addressed to Miss Ellen Davis. 

**Now for the box, Annie, dear,’ said Ada; “we 
must be quick, for it will soon be school-time.” 

Annie was bringing the box when the door opened, 
and several young ladies entered the room. Seeing 
that Ellen was among them, Ada did not take the 
box to tie up, as she had intended, but simply laying 
upon it the letter she had just written, said to Annie, 
“T think you had better give it to her at once, dear, 
to save time.” So with her cheerful face looking 
more than usually bright, Annie placed the box and 
letter on the desk before Ellen who had that moment 
taken her seat. 

Something for you, dear. 

Ellen was for a moment startled; the box looked 
painfully familiar, but recollecting that there was 
more than one box of the kind in the school, she 
managed to get out, “Thank you” in something like 
her usual tone of voice, and immediately opened the 
letter. It was as follows 


”? 


‘Dear ELteN,—We have sometimes thought you did not feel 
quite at home with us, and we vant you to know that our desire 
is to love you, and that you should love us, so that we may all 
be happy together. Will you accept this little token of our good 
wishes towards you? It is the joint gift of all the girls m the 
third class, Ada Prescott has kindly made it for us, and we 
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thought it would be nice for you to wear at the concert this 
evening. Yours affectionately,” 

Here followed the sivnatures of all the girls in the 
class. 
Poor Ellen! this was too much for her. Whatever 


doubt she might have had as to the contents of the | 


box were now dispelled. She saw clearly that ber 
schoolfellows had been trying to forward her happi- 
ness at the very time she had been trying to destroy 
theirs, and that her envious spite had now recoiled 
on herself. Not daring to open the box, she threw 
down the letter and burst into tears. 

Her schoolfellows were astonished, and quite at a 
loss to understand her conduct. One of them, how- 
ever, viewing it as simply an outbreak of feeling, and 
thinking to cause a reaction, opened the box and 
produced the hood, when to the surprise of all, they 
could hardly recognise in it the beautiful colours of 
Ada’s pretty piece of work. It was completely 
spoiled. 

It was now school-time, and Mrs. Barton entered 
the room. Seeing Ellen in tears, she inquired the 
cause; and the appearance of the hood made a full 
explanation unavoidable. 

With many sobs and expressions of sorrow, Ellen 
was forced to confess that the injury to it was the 
result of her own malicious act, of which it was quite 
evident she now bitterly repented. 

“Tam grieved at your conduct, Ellen,” said Mrs. 
Barton, after having heard all particulars; “but as 
your sin has so signally brought its own punishment, 
it only remains for me to say, I hope this severe 
lesson may cause you ever to remember that to injure 
another is always an injury to yourself, although it 
may not always appear so evident as in this case; and 
that the best way to secure happiness is to try and 
make others happy, and carry out the Divine injunc- 
tion, to ‘love your neighbour as yourself.’ ” 


“THE QUIVER” BIBLE CLASS. 

46. The statement is made at the end of the 
account of the creation that “all things were very 
good,” Quote a passage from the Epistles contain- 
ing a remarkable contrast. 

47. Prove that Adam spoke by inspiration. 


48. The threefold division of the books of the Old | 
Testament is expressly referred to in the New Testa- | 


ment. Where ? 


ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ON PAGE 192. 

36. Numb. xxiv. 17. 

37. Eli, Job, Hezekiah. 

38. Ezek. xiv. 14, 20; James v. 11. 

39. Three: Shemaiah the prophet, in 1 Kings 
xii. 22; one mentioned by Nehemiah (vi. 10); anda 
false prophet mentioned by Jeremiah (xxix. 31). 

40°"Solomon. See 1 Kings iv. 26. 

41. Dan is omitted from the list in Rev. vii.; 
Simeon from that in Deut. xxxiii. 





OUR LIFEBOAT AT MARGATE 


f HE following extract from the last 
number of the Journal of the Royal 
National Lifeboat Institution will be 
read with interest by our numerous 
~ readers who contributed to “Tur Quiver” 
t Lifeboat Fund, showing as it does the 
i noble results which have attended our 
efforts in this good work. 

“ Mareate.—It blew a hurricane here from 
N.N.W. on the 12th February. About seven 
o’clock in the evening the schooner Friends, of 
West Hartlepool, went ashore near the jetty. The 
Quiver lifeboat promptly went out to her through 
the very heavy sea then running, and was for. 
tunately enabled to save the shipwrecked crew 
of five men, the boat, however, being somewhat 
damaged in performing the service. 

“The same lifeboat was also afloat on the 20th 
March, during a heavy gale from N.N.E., and 
was the means of bringing ashore the crew of four 
men of the distressed barge Harnest, of Ipswich, 
| which afterwards stranded inside the Neyland. 

“ Another service was also performed by this 
| lifeboat on the 12th September, in going off to 
| the assistance of a sloop which was observed with 
| a signal of distress flying a short distance below 
the jetty, while a heavy gale from W.N.W. was 
| blowing. Before she could reach her, however, 

the sloop took the ground, and her crew were 
| taken off by a coastguard boat. The lifeboat then 
| proceeded to the help of other vessels seen with 
| signals of distress flying, and succeeded, with the 
| assistance of a steam-tug, in saving the schooner 
| Lady Anne, of West Hartlepool, and her crew ot 
| five men from destruction. She had lost both 
, anchors, and had most of her sails blown away.” 
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MAMMA KNOWS BEST. 
HILE dear Etty is so small 
W She must have no will at all; 
She must know she must obey 
All mamma and sisters say. 


Many things to do, she'll long, 
Mamma knows are very wrong ; 

| Etty a big girl will grow, 

| Then she’ll see why ma thinks so. 


When some years have passed away, 
Etty to mamma will say, 

“ Now I’m older, I see quite 

I was wrong and you were right.” 


Etty will not make me scold ; 

Etty will do all she’s told; 

“ You know best,” she’ll always say; 
* All you say, I must obey.” 

















